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AGAIN THIS YEAR 


Firestone, 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 
WIN NATIONAL PLOWING CONTESTS 





Eacu year the winners in the 
National Plowing Meets at 
Wheatland, Troy, Lily Lake and Big 
Rock, Illinois, gain national acclaim 
as America’s Champion Plowmen. 
These men know that positive 
traction is of first importance 
in turning championship furrows. 
That is why each year an 
overwhelming majority of the 
contestants, including the winners, 
in the National Plowing Meets select 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires . . . the 
only tires made with continuous 
triple-braced traction bars and many 
other patented construction features 
that assure positive, automatic, self- 
cleaning action and the greatest 
traction ever built into a tire. 


When you buy your new tractor, 
order it delivered on Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires. Or, call upon 
your nearby Implement Dealer, 
Firestone Tire Dealer or Firestone 
Auto Supply and Service Store and 
ask about the sensational new 
Firestone Economy Dual Changeover 
Plan which enables you to equip your 
present tractor with Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires at amazingly low cost. 


Only FIRESTONE 


Ground Grip Tires 


Have These Patented 
and Exclusive 
Advantages: 


a 7 89 re oe of 
. raction Len: i 

NOTE THAT greater traction. = = 
TRACTION BARS = peoeier Tread Bar 
urface Centact assures 

ARE TRIPLE-BRACED increased pulling power. 
AND CONTINUOUS. 21% Flatter Tread provides 

4 NO OPEN CENTER BARS greater shoulder traction. 
TO BEND AND BREAK — a 

B\ OFF OR PINCH OFF inn ducenne. 
WEEDS AND Tread Guaranteed Net te 
CAKE UP Leeosen, because of extra layers 
: of Gum-Dipped cords under 
the tread. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Without obligation on my part, please send me: 

0 A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 

©) Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment 
Plan. 

C) Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover Pian. 

0) Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
with my own tractor on my own farm... 


Make anh med@aF qree@ay. . (°) 5. Secaaiga.p.....- 
Please demonsttate on, >... 805. ST. (date) .. 


es fo Heyeys 
ee 


R. F. D. or Street Numer 


Town... ‘MOBGG-W: > ey 4 


County.. -. coos y Pater 


MORE FARMERS HAVE THEIR TRACTORS EQUIPPED WITH 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone $ 


a, under direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, N. B. C. Red Net 4 
Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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ORCHARD REPLACEMENTS 


O those who have followed the fruit industry for a third of a century, there is probably 

no more conspicuous ‘movement or trend than the voluntary attempt to adjust acreage 

to market demands. This adjustment has been actively in progress for at least 10 years, 
and each year has seen more sections removing trees for one or more reasons. Among 
these are, (1) to reduce the total quantity of fruit produced, (2) to eliminate slow selling 
varieties, (3) to take out orchards which were planted on undesirable sites; (4) to shift 
to geographical locations where marketing or transportation factors are more favorable, 
(5) to plant newer or better varieties, and (6) to remove old trees which are no longer 
economical to spray, prune and harvest. 

Obviously, then, all of this adjustment is not for the sole purpose of reducing total acre- 
age or to go out of the fruit business, but just about as often to get rid of worthless varieties. 
Most growers in the eastern United States expect to maintain enough acreage to make it 
an economic unit, that is, there must be sufficient tonnage to justify good equipment and 
storage facilities. And the question which perpetually faces a fruit grower is, “What 
variety shall | plant?" This will continue to be a perplexing problem, for no variety is, 


‘or will be perfect. As Dr. Hedrick once said, “every variety of fruit can be characterized 


by its faults.” What, then, should be used in replacing some of the acreage which is 
In considering this question, one should not assume that the newer vari- 


being removed? 
Each must be considered in terms of 


eties are necessarily superior to the older ones. 


its performance on the market. 
Probably there is interest by more people in the apple than in any other fruit because 


of its extensive planting. The advice most commonly given is for each section to consult 
its own experiment station, and to this may well be added, to confer with experienced 
growers in the immediate region. 

lf one looks at the recent plantings, he finds that they vary considerably by sections. 
In New York one report indicates that Mcintosh has been the leading variety planted in 
all sections of the State. This would probably hold for New England as well. This variety 
has given the highest yield, highest price and greatest returns per acre. It is, of course, 
obvious that it is yield times price that determines the value of a variety and not either 
one alone. Delicious is down in total yield but ranked second in price per bushel and was 
exceeded by Cortland and Northern Spy in returns per acre. In the Central States, Stay- 
man Winesap would be Elose to the top, with Jonathan, Rome Beauty and Grimes Golden 
well up in the list. Golden Delicious has also made an important place for itself. In the 
Northwest and in Virginia and Pennsylvania, the Winesap would be added to the list, and 
in the latter states, the York Imperial. Rhode Island Greening is still being planted pretty 
heavily in western New York. 

Of the newer ones}; one might mention Lodi, Early Mcintosh, Kendall, Milton and 
Turley as having special promise, in some sections at least. 

There have been a number of promising new peach varieties offered to the growers. 
It is still true, however, that Elberta, Belle of Georgia and Champion hold a firm place on 
our market. Of the newer ones, Golden Jubilee has taken an important place as an early, 
yellow freestone, especially in the northern states. Yet in one section of South Carolina 
this variety ranks second in acreage. Fisher, a bud sport of Valiant, and Erly-Red-Fre are 
promising yellow freestones of still earlier ripening. Halehaven has done well practically 
every place and is preferred to South Haven because of its color and firmer flesh. 

Among plums, we would list Imperial Epineuse as one of superior merit, also Stanley 
prune, Standard and Italian prunes, Shropshire damson and Reine Claude. 

There is not a great change in cherry varieties but Seneca is a good early sweet and 
Victor well worthy of further planting. 

Perhaps the Gorham is the best of the newer pears, 

So here is a list of very excellent varieties and growers making new plantings can well 
use these and others to replace varieties of poor quality and appearance that have been 


all too common in the past. 











You dout have to dig out the mud on THIS tread 


CLEANS ITSELF 











KE RT 
Wheel maj ~ Steel tra fm « 
Years haver®t® for tire » ioe a Bn 
ne2® With sen tde like g horses? juse 


it 
IMesthatsiayon rate does, 


, teed know from your own ex- 
perience how the “pocket” 
formed by a horse’s hoof can pack 
up solid with earth, causes slip- 
page, and has to be dug out. 


Well, “pockets” or corners, or 
“mud traps” on the tread of a 
tractor tire can fill up the same 
way. And, if you don’t dig out the 
dirt the tractor wheels will slip 
and spin—wasting time, fuel and 


labor! 


That’s why the Goodyear Sure- 
Grip tractor tire is designed with 
an open-center bar tread. 


It cleans itself, because there are 
no cross-bars, no “bridges” from 
one lug to the other to form 
corners. 


There are other advantages, too, 
made possible by this sensible 
tread design. Because the bars are 
evenly spaced, you get smoother 
rolling—no jerks. And these bars 
are far enough apart to let each 
separate lug dig in and get a good 
“bite” at the soil. 


Then, notice how each lug is 
buttressed at the base—wider at 
the bottom than at the top. That 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Gaakhs 





oof 


means no lug tear. Each lug is 
strong enough to carry its load! 


Ask any farmer who’s had any 
experience with this great Sure- 
Grip tire and he’ll tell you how 
it works out in the field. And 


that’s what counts. 


If you want a self-cleaning tractor 
tire that will pull harder, pull 
smoother, and last longer—then 
er — 

Goodyear Sure-Grip is the tractor 
tire for you! 


| vee ay ' | 
the Self- Cienning 





HAVE YOUR NEW TRACTOR COME FACTORY-EQUIPPED WITH SURE-GRIPS 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 








Nov. 1-3—Student Horticultural Cj 
annual show, Missouri College on ye. 
culture, Columbia, during Farm and 
Home Week. Missouri State Horticyl. 
tural Society co-operating. 

Nov. 9-11—Bangor Apple Show, Bangor 
Mich.—Riley Lynch, Sec’y, Bangor. ’ 

Nov. 10-12—Purdue Student Horticultural 
Society 19th annual show, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Nov. 14-16—Minnesota State Horticyj- 
tural Society annual meeting, Hote| 
Radisson, Minneapolis. Winter meet. 
ing Minnesota Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, Nov. 16, in conjunction with society 
meeting.—J. D. Winter, Sec’y, Minne- 
sota Fruit Growers Assn., Mound. 

Nov. 15-16—South Dakota State Horticy]- 
tural Society winter meeting, Cataract 
Hotel, Sioux Falls—W. A. Simmons 
Sec’y, Court House, Sioux Falls. : 

Nov. 16-17—Iowa Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion and Iowa Beekeepers Association 
annual meeting, Savery Hotel, Des 
Moines.—R. S. Herrick, Sec’y, State 
House, Des Moines. 

Nov. 16-17—Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society annual convention, fruit 
growers’ section, Chamber of Commerce 
Rooms, Sheboygan.—H. J. Rahmloyw, 
Sec’y, 424 University Farm Pl., Madison, 

Nov. 18-19—Horticultural Show, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, spon- 
sored by student members of Horticul- 
ture Club. 

Dec. 1-2—Montana Horticultural Society 
43rd annual meeting, Stevensville—Geo, 
L. Knight, Sec’y, Missoula. 

Dec. 3-7—Vegetable Growers Association 
of America, Inc., 31st annual convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., in co-oper- 
ation with Illinois State Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association 9th annual convention.— 
H. D. Brown, Sec’y, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dec. 4-6—Washington State Horticul- 
tural Association 35th annual meeting, 
Wenatchee.—J. C. Snyder, Sec’y, Pull- 


man. 

Dec. 4-7—Annual Fruit School, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio—J. H. 
Gourley, Dept. of Horticulture, in charge. 

Dec. 5-7—Michigan State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting and apple show, 

. Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids.—H. D. 
Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 

Dec. 5-7—New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City— 
Arthur J. Farley, Sec’y, New Brunswick. 

Dec. 5-7—Virginia State Horticultural 
Society 44th annual meeting, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke——W. S. Campfield, 
Sec’y, Staunton. 

Dec. 6-7—Oklahoma Pecan Growers As- 

sociation annual meeting, Tulsa.—Frank 

B. Cross, Stillwater. 

Dec. 7-8—Kansas State Horticultural So- 

ciety annual meeting, Wichita—Geo. W. 

Kinkead, Sec’y, Topeka. 

Dec. 7-8—Oregon State Horticultural So- 

ciety annual meeting, Hood River.—0O. 

T. McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 12-13—Connecticut Pomological So- 

ciety 49th annual convention, Foot Guard 

Armory, Hartford—H. C. C. Miles, 

Sec’y, Milford. 

Dec. 12-14—Nebraska Horticultural So- 

ciety annual meeting, Lincoln—E. H. 

Hoppert, Sec’y, Lincoln. 

Dec. 13-15—Peninsula Horticultural So- 

ciety annual meeting, Easton, Md.—T. 

F. Manns, Sec’y, Newark, Del. 

Dec, 14—Rhode Island Fruit Growers As- 
sociation program meeting, Governor 

Dyer Market, Providence.—E. P. 





Christopher, Sec’y, Kingston. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Well-versed in subject he writes on here through 


att 


"gh his work as associate horticulturist at Ohio 


Experiment Station, Dr. F. S. 


Howlett is shown 


above talking to growers in station orchards. 





OF THE 


= DROUGHT 


By FREEMAN S. HOWLETT 


2 


Storage ponds, found on almost every fruit farm, become even more valuable when long dry spells. 
ruin other sources of water needed for orchard operations. Pond shown above supplies water 
for 325-acre stationary spray system on Coffing Bros. Orchards at Covington, Indiana. 


Tue drought of 1939 has been very 
serious over rather large areas in the 
East and Central West and it is by no 


means certain that all its effects have 


yet been observed. This article is not 
designed to minimize its seriousness, 
for one has but to visit orchards in 
several sections in the Midwest to see 
trees and fruits which show pro- 
nounced effects. 

Drought, always a hazard in fruit 
growing, has this year, by its long 
continuance and associated unseason- 
able temperatures, resulted in more 
injury to trees and fruits than any 
recent drought in the North Central 
States, even including 1930. For dur- 
ing 1930 the drought was partially 


broken in August and early Septem- 
NOVEMBER, 1939 


ber, some weeks before the late-ripen- 
ing varieties matured. On the other 
hand, in 1939 the drought continued 
through late August and September 
and into October, even up to and 
through the harvesting of the last va- 
rieties of commercial importance, 
namely, Stayman Winesap and Rome 
Beauty. 

To some it may seem hardly pos- 
sible that a drought is other than a 
mild evil, but it is not the purpose of 
this article to argue that point. How- 
ever, the only reasonable point of 
view for the serious-minded, intelli- 
gent men who make up the apple 
growing industry is one which en- 
courages taking full advantage of the 


lessons taught and experience gained 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


from one of nature’s periodical “try- 
ing” times. Certainly no other ap- 
proach to the problem can be taken by 
men who are resolved to go forward 
despite the uncertainties of the present 
situation toward the goal of a more 
stabilized industry. The experience 
and knowledge attained each passing 
year must be utilized to the fullest 
extent in guiding the course to be 
followed, whether it be problems aris- 
ing from the drought, or from other 
complications within the industry. 
The grower whose trees and fruits 
suffered considerably from the 
drought and associated high tempera- 


tures should give serious thought dur- 


ing the fall and winter toward making 
(Continued on page 14) 


































PLUMS . 








SEASON LENGTHENER 


Because around 95 per cent of the 
more than a million plum and prune 
trees in the State of Washington are 
of the Italian Prune variety, and be- 
cause the. harvesting. period of: this 
type is seldom more than two weeks 
in duration, there is frequently an 
oversupply of @®e. fruit on the mar- 
kets. Besides the marketing condition 
caused by the short harvesting season, 
growers find that they have trouble 
making utmost use of necessary labor 
and equipment for so short a time. 
Some relief is obtained by placing 
plums in cold storage, but they don’t 
keep long even at low temperatures. 

As the situation became more 
critical a decade ago, it was realized 
that the only workable solution to 
the problem would be the selection of 
varieties for new plantings that would 
extend the marketing season and sup- 
ply fruit according to demand. So 
Washington State College fruit re- 
search workers set out a variety trial 
orchard on the grounds of the Irriga- 
tion Branch Experiment Station at 
Prosser in 1930. New varieties have 
been added until now the planting 
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includes Agen (French Petite), 
Apex, B.B.-18, B.B.-16 East Branch, 
Beauty, Blood X, Bradshaw, Bur- 
bank, Climax, Coates, Delicious, Dia- 
mond, Duarte, Elephant Heart, Elliot, 
Formosa, German Prune, — Giant 
American, Giant Oxheart, Great Yel- 
low, Imperial, June Blood, June Red- 
skin, Mammoth Cardinal, Mammoth 
French, Mariposa, O. 12 E.T., 
Orange Plumcot, Red Rosa, Santa 
Rosa, Satsuma, Sugar Prune, 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


A 





While President is popular plum vari 


eastern favorite. Well-known Stanley 
is ee meng — Clyde, 
grower, shown at left in lower photo listen: 
to talk being given by his son, C. L Bat 


holder, Purdue University, at recent Ohi, 


Experiment Station Orchard Day. Seated 
with him is Dean John F. Cunningham, Ohio 
State. University Agricultural College. 


Tragedy, Vacaville, Weatherspoon 
and Wickson. 

These varieties were grouped ac. 
cording to bloom dates. Those of the 
late blooming group, including Vaca- 
ville, Bradshaw, Diamond, Agen, 
Mammoth French, Imperial, Presj- 
dent, Elliot, Italian Prune and Sugar, 
usually escape late spring frosts and 
are of the European type. Members 
of this group are not inclined to be 
self-sterile as are varieties of Japanese 
origin. Their relatively long blossom- 
ing period helps cross-pollination. 

From the nine-year trials, the 
Washington State College horticul- 
turists W. J. Clore, E. L. Overholser 
and L. B. Wooton, under whose di- 
rection the tests were carried on, have 
chosen the President as a_ recom- 
mended variety to lengthen the plum 
season, at least for the irrigated cen- 
tral Washington section where Pros- 
ser is located. 

They describe the President as “a 
European plum that produces a tall, 
upright, vigorous, winter-hardy, me- 
dium-sized tree that is a regular, 
heavy bearer. Its late blooming habit 
lessens the danger of injury by spring 
frosts and its late ripening period 
extends the plum season well beyond 


that of the Italian Prune. Although ~ 
the limbs develop acute angles and 
grow upright, it apparently forms a | 


strong scaffold system. Fruit spurs 
are borne on two-year-old growth. 


Uniformity of the age and size of the 7 
fruiting wood tend to favor uniform- | 


ity of growth and ripening of fruit. 


“The fruit is oblong, large-sized, 7 
purple in color, but is given a bluish | 


tint by the heavy bloom.” 


central Washington, the Stanley (left i 
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was a worried group of apple 
Ir that gathered in a Washing- 
ton D.C.,.conference room the morn- 
of September 14 from the 13 


ing 
t apple states of the East and 
; iiwest. Back home they had left 


‘king and packing crews hard at 
og the harvest of another 
bumper crop, a harvest that was 
rapidly developing into the most 
critical marketing problem the apple 
industry has ever faced. 

Down to Washington they came 
with their state extension agents at 
the bidding of Porter R. Taylor, 
chief of the AAA’s general crops 
section, who knew that before long, 
as in 1937, there would come appeals 
for Uncle Sam to step in as an apple 
customer and help buy up the sur- 
plus. He, like the growers, was de- 
termined that the industry should 
embark on something better than a 
salvage proposition like the 1937 sur- 
plus purchase program. 

A constructive program instead of 
salvage—that was the aim. A com- 
mon aim, but probably as many dif- 
ferent. ideas as there were men 
walked into that conference room. 
For two days the words flew thick 
and fast. At the end of the second 
day a clear decision had taken shape, 
and the vote to submit it to the na- 
tion’s apple growers was unanimous. 

They called upon the industry to 
remove millions of bushels of apples 
from the fresh fruit market. How? 
They had a way to do it. Let the 
nation’s growers and the government 




































KING APPLES COHORTS RALLY 
FOR DIVERSION-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


By TRUMAN NOLD 














work together toward the common 
objective: to cut down the 100,000,- 
000 bushels offered on the fresh fruit 
market to a quantity nearer the 80 
millions essential to a_ profitable 
season. 

Let growers in every section suf- 
fering from pressure of surplus sup- 
plies divert their substandard fruit 
away from fresh channels. Take it 
off the market. Take the poor but 
marketable apples, the off varieties, 
the unattractive grades which clog 
so many markets, away from com- 
petition with the better part of 
the crop. Grind them into cider. 
Sell them for processing. Feed them 
to the hogs. Leave them on the 
trees, or dump them in a ditch. Do 
whatever is most practical, but see 
that the desirable grades and varie- 
ties have a clearer road to market. 

Then let the government, through 
the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, confine its relief pur- 


Above—Famous Benton Harbor (Mich.) whole- 
sale market. To aid apple prices on markets 
like this program described here was started. 


Left—Better to feed bad apples to livestock 
than to let them glut markets, says Truman 
Nold. Owner of this silo filler has adapted 
it to handle apple pomace to be used as feed. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 







chases of surplus apples to growers 
and groups of growers who partici- 
pate in this diversion. Ask the FSCC 
to purchase one bushel of top grade 
fruit for relief distribution, for each 
bushel of substandard apples di- 
verted by the grower. 

Make diversion of off-grades the 
key to government purchases; keep 
control as closely as possible in the 
hands of local grower committees, 
and keep the whole program flexible, 
to meet the differing conditions in 
different localities ; that was the idea. 

Would Secretary Wallace approve 
a proposition like this? Very likely 
he would, but what was the sense. 
going into a program of such magni- 
tude until the growers do something 
to escape the recurrence of these 
every-other-year market crises? .~So 
the conference asked Kirk L. Keller, 
president of National Apple Insti- 
tute, to lead a national committee to 
go into long-range questions of sup- 
ply, to see what can be done to get 
production and market offerings on 
a more nearly stable basis. What 
comes of that must be another story. 

On October 3 the Secretary of 
Agriculture gave his full approval 
to the joint diversion-purchase pro- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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SPECIAL PACKAGES © 
BOOST HOLIDAY | 
FRUIT SALES 


An OLD and familiar rhyme goes, “Chrish 
mas comes but once a year .. ." And for 
many a fruit grower it's too bad that the 
holiday season doesn't occur oftener than j 
once a year. These men make special stot 
to increase their Christmas fruit sales by 
offering customers attractive gift packages, 
many adapted to shipment by mail and ex. 
press. Even though made of a variety of 
materials, each container has a definite pur- 
pose—to make fancy fruit appear at its 


in “holiday” attire. Some instances of spe 
cial package use are pictured on this page, 


Master date merchandiser is Arizona grower 
Col. Dale Bumstead. Left, above, is his new 
gift package for dates, the container being 
an earthenware dish and lid from old Mexico, 


From the Mt. Adams Orchard in Washington, 
known as the world's largest Beurre d'Anjou 
pear orchard, comes the gift box shown above. 


At left is illustrated exterior of the Chazy 
(N. Y.) Orchards Christmas box of apples. 
Lower photo shows the box opened to reveal 
orchard advertising it forcefully carries. 


H. L. Mantle is shown in lower left-hand 
photo with the two apple boxes he is selling 
Cleveland, Ohio, business firms to send their 
customers and friends as Christmas greetings. 
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Old, worn-out trees are a liability in any 
ofchard. Not one in 100 aged, pest-ridden 
trees consistently produces marketable fruit. 


Every grower who has been in 
this business of producing fruit for 
any length of time has faced the pos- 
sibility of replacing an orchard or 
portion of an orchard. For when 
trees reach an age where their fruit 
is so low in quality and quantity that 
it doesn’t bring money enough to pay 
for their care, let alone a profit on 
working investment, it’s time to 
move in with tractor and chain. 

Although thousands of growers 
have pulled trees, have replanted 
with new and improved types on 
sturdier stocks, there’s hardly one in 
a thousand who wouldn’t hesitate in 
answering this question: 

. “What would you say, off-hand, it 
cost you to pull out the old orchard 
and set that new block of trees?” 

If they don’t hesitate, suspicion 
would be aroused that they have 
been talking to C. L. Burkholder or 
H. S. Hall of the Purdue University 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Such suspicion would be well- 
founded, because Burkholder and 
Hall kept accurate cost records on 
the removal of 340 trees in a 40-acre 
40-year-old orchard at the station’s 
Bedford (Ind.) farm this year. 
Their figures reveal, probably for 
the first time, just what it costs to 
take out trees, recondition the land 
and get a young orchard started, in- 
cluding a cover crop. 

Contrary to what would naturally 
be expected, cost of actually pulling 
the 340 old trees was a small part 
of the total expense, running just 
$20.80. All of the trees were pulled 
out in a day, using a tractor, driver 


and four helpers. -Largest of the cost 





THE 


OF REMOVING 
MATURE APPLE 


TREES 
AND 


ORCHARD 
REPLACEMENT 


items was for trimming and sawing 
up the trees and pulling away afid 
discarding of tree crowns, amounting 
to $205.80. Tree removal and land 
leveling, which included filling stump 
holes and disking, ran the cost to 
$25.96 per acre or a total of $233.65 
after deduction of $75 realized from 
the sale of 75 cords of wood. 

Other items, such as_ hauling, 
spreading and purchase of 24 tons of 
limestone, drilling and cost of two 

(Continued on page 17) 


C. L. Burkholder, co-worker on the Purdue 
University project described in this feature, 
as pictured (left) by AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER camera at Ohio State Orchard Day. . 


Franklin Houk skillfully guides his tractor over 
crest of hill while pulling stump during the 
removal of a cherry orchard on his father's 
fruit farm located near Ludington, Mich. 
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A PAGE CONDUCTED 
INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 


POMOLOGICAL 





IN THE 


SOC RTE 


APS ANNUAL CONVENTION IN JANUARY 


Furr GROWERS and others 
who are interested in horticulture 
should set their sails for Worcester, 
Mass., January 3-5, 1940, to attend 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society which is to 
be held in joint session with the Mas- 
sachusetts Fruit Growers Association. 
The program will be built around 
timely topics, dealing with problems 
of value to everyone interested in the 
horticultural industry. 

This will be the 55th convention 
since the organization of the society 
in 1848. During the early years, con- 
ventions were held each biennium. 
During the past 10 years, conventions 
have been held each year, reports have 
been published and active committees 
have been engaged in working on 
pressing problems. — 

Among the notable problems which 
were attacked during the past several 
years was that of spray residues. 
When all of the history of those 
troublesome residue regulations is 
made known, it will be recorded that 
the APS figured as the leader in se- 
curing a modification of the drastic 
lead tolerances which were a direct 
threat to the deciduous fruit industry. 

The work of the U. S. Public 


Health Department in its researches 
dealing with the public health prob- 
lems incident to the consumption of 
sprayed fruits yielded the first basic 
information of its kind available any- 
where and resulted in raising the lead 
residue tolerance to a point where the 
fruit may be washed with safety to 
the fruit itself.- It is felt that further 
revisions will be recommended as soon 
as the summary report of the findings 
of the Bureau of Public Health is 
made public. 

Readers of this page know the suc- 
cess that the national and regional ad- 
vertising campaigns have achieved. 
The APS feels justly proud of the 
fact that the National Apple Institute 
was a “thought baby” of the APS and 
a baby which has grown lustily and 
has been a useful co-ordinating in- 
fluence in the development of the 
regional institutes. Excellent work 
also has been done by the committee 
on the code of nomenclature and by 
the committee on new fruits and nuts. 
President Pickett. remarked not long 
ago that he was gratified by the fine 
spirit shown by the various commit- 
tees which he had appointed and that 
without exception each of them has 
done a creditable piece of work. 


PROMISING NEW VARIETIES 


IDWEST horticulture, particu- 
larly the apple growers, enjoyed sea- 
sonable rainfall during the summer, 
only to find itself badly burned during 
the last week of August and during 
September. Heat records were broken 
in many sections during September. 


The high temperatures, coupled with. 


no rain, heavy foliage and good crops, 
caused much loss due to premature 
dropping. Drops amounted to 60 
per cent or more on varieties like 
Jonathan, Delicious and Grimes. 
Fruit of the Willow Twig, Winesap 
and other late keepers did not drop 
as badly. In the Middle West, Jona- 
than is by far the most popular apple, 
but its reputation as a. bad dropper 
gives growers the “jitters” practically 
every year. Delicious does somewhat 
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better, but it also drops too readily, 
especially during dry seasons. 

This year, as well as for the past 
five years, a new variety, the Edge- 
wood, proved its unusual capacity 
for hanging to the tree. This variety 
originated as a seedling of the cross, 
Salome x Jonathan, at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. It is 
well adapted to growing wherever 
Jonathan does well. The fruit aver- 
ages larger than Jonathan and is not 
quite so red as Jonathan. It is a firm- 
fleshed, late-keeping apple with the 
crisp texture, sprightly flavored juice 
of Jonathan. In storage, the fruit is 
entirely free of Jonathan spot and 
keeps two months longer than Jona- 
than. 

Secor is another new variety out 
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of the same cross as Edgewood. The 
fruit of Secor hangs to the tree 10 to 
14 days longer than Jonathan, js 
larger in size, has fair color and 
possesses top quality. It, too, is a 
good storage apple. The trees do well 
wherever Jonathan does. Growers 
are interested in both of these new 
varieties and small plantings for com- 
mercial production are being made. 

Turley in the Middle West looks 
good. It is far superior to Stayman 
Winesap under Iowa conditions. The 
trees bear young and the fruit ma- 
tures with large size and full red color 
and has crisp, juicy flesh and excel- 
lent flavor. It looks like a worthy 
addition to the commercial list of va- 
rieties, and is increasing in popularity 
in the commercial apple sections of 
the Middle West. 





In preparing fruit of the new Sun- 
gold peach for quick freezing, it was 
observed that the peeled and pared 
fruits did not turn brown. The pared 
fruits, after an exposure of 24 hours, 
showed no browning. Sungold is a 
yellow-fleshed peach of excellent ap- 
pearance and quality. It develops a 
deep yellow, with much red over- 
color, is large in size and the tree 
appears to be somewhat more hardy 
than many varieties and is productive 
under Iowa conditions, except where 
the temperatures during the winter 
kill the fruit buds of most other va- 
rieties of fruits. 


Locker storages west of the Mis- 
sissippi are increasing in number rap- 
idly. Patrons are finding them useful 
not only for preserving meats, but for 
preserving many kinds of fruits and 
vegetables as well. Not all varieties of 
fruits and vegetables are well adapted 
to freezing preservation. Methods of 
preparation and varieties best. suited 
for freezing have been worked out 
by research workers. A recent publi- 
cation by Messrs. Diehl, Weigand and 
Berry is entitled, “Preservation of 
Fruits and Vegetables by Freezing in 
the Pacific Northwest.” It bears the 
number MC-53 and was published by 


the U.S.D.A. 
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GEORGIA—Plans of the Georgia Association 
of Peach Growers for 1940 call for an- in- 
crease in assessment of 100 per cent, with 
members next season paying two cents a 
bushel to create the necessary fund for the 
advertising and merchandising campaign. With 
a normal peach crop next year, this increased 
assessment would make available a much larg- 
er sum for the promotional work. 

Leaders anticipate that North and South 
Carolina growers will also give approval to the 
two-cent a bushel assessment and that the 
1940 campaign of the three large southeast- 
ern states will again be conducted through 
the Georgia-Carolinas Peach Marketing Board. 

It is reported that cereal manufacturers 
last season advertised peaches with their re- 
spective breakfast foods to the extent of 
$250,000. During the 1940 season it is ex- 
pected that many of the large ice cream 
manufacturers in the East and Middle West 
will also co-operate in the general peach pro- 
gram. Advertising of southern peaches is 
concentrated in this same territory. 

Sturges Dorrance of the New York adver- 
tising agency, Brooke, Smith, French and Dor- 
rance, will continue to personally supervise the 
southern peach campaign. 


VIRGINIA—The feeding of fresh apples to 
livestock is proving to be an interesting ex- 
periment in Virginia and points the way to a 
possible utilization of cull or low-grade fruit. 

J. B. Bonham, prominent fruit grower of 
Chilhowie, has found that when apples are 
mixed with silage the feed is made more 
palatable. Sam R. Hurst, whose orchards are 
located in Winchester, reports that beneficial 
effects have been noted when apples are in- 
cluded in the feed for beef cattle, horses 
and hogs. In the case of dairy cattle, the 
flow of milk increases with the feeding of 
apples and the quality of milk and. butter fat 
is superior. 

Caution must be used in feeding fresh 
apples to livestock. The apples should gradu- 
ally supplement a certain proportion of the 
regular feed. Mr. Hurst uses apples to re- 
place part of the hay or grain in feeding his 
cows. For his butchering hogs, he uses from 
one-fourth to one-third only of the normal 
amount of other feeds, the balance of the ra- 
tion being made up of apples. 

The Virginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, which has been conducting experiments 
with apple pomace in feeds, is planning 
further work with apples as feed for livestock. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Any farmer in North 
Carolina wishing to have his soil tested can 
avail himself of the state-wide soil testing serv- 
ice that has been launched in the State. In- 
creased revenue provided by the 1939 Gen- 
eral Assembly has made possible the employ- 
ment of a competent agronomist and soil 
chemists to do the soil testing work. There 
will be no charge for the service. 


OREGON—Slated for thorough discussion 
during the annual meeting of the Oregon 
State Horticultural Society on December 7-8 
at Hood River are cultural problems and fruit 
marketing. Insect pests and diseases and 
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sprays and spray problems will be featured, 
as well as grades and packages for fruits. 

“Pearlands of the Pacific,” an excellent in- 
dustrial talking picture of orchards and pack- 
ing and shipping operations, will be shown 
through the courtesy of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington-California Pear Bureau, who will also 
furnish a speaker to tell of the activities of 
the bureau. The film was recently shown to 
buyers of the Fruit Auction Sales Company 
in Chicago and created much interest. The 
auction is co-operating with the bureau to 
correctly condition fall and winter pears, as 
well as widen distribution. 





INDIANA—Producing crops grading over 90 
per cent U. S. No. |, four Hoosier apple 
orchards so far have qualified for awards in 
the Quality Plus Apple Club. 

Membership in the club, which was formed 
this past summer, is open to any Indiana apple 
grower who is a member of the Indiana Hor- 
ticultural Society and who harvests a mini- 
mum of 500 bushels of apples from at least 
250 bearing trees with a minimum average 
yield of two bushels per tree and of varieties 
which ripen with or after Mcintosh. 

Examination of the contest blocks is con- 
ducted by the Federal-State Inspection Serv- 
ice and the tree run samples must grade at 
least 90 per cent U.S. No. | to qualify for a 
gold medal. 

Orchards which have qualified to date are 
Bristol Orchards at Bristol, Doud Orchards 
at Denver, Dixie Orchards Company at Vin- 
cennes and Eagles Orchards at Wolcottville. 
—R. L. WINKLEPLECK, Sec'y, Lafayette. 


CALIFORNIA—On October 5, 1939, death 
claimed Walter Hale Paxton (better known as 
Hale Paxton) at the age of 43. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Paxton was manager of the 
Riverside division of the Food Machinery 
Corporation. 

A mechanical genius, Mr. Paxton devoted 
a great deal of his tremendous energy to the 
development of devices for the manufacture 
of boxes and crates. Iriventor of the Paxton 
nailing machine, originally used in the manu- 
facture of grape shipping boxes, he later 
extended the use of the machine to citrus 
boxes. From this original idea, he developed 
an extensive line of machines which came into 
broad use in all perishable fruit and vege- 


table fields. 


Mr. Paxton organized the Paxton Nailing 
Machine Company in 1933 which in 1936 was 
sold to the Food Machinery Corporation who 
consolidated with it the business of the Parker 
Machine Works and appointed Hale Paxton 
as manager of its nailing machinery division. 
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TENNESSEE—Ralph R. McUmber, enterprising 

fruit and vegetable grower of Greenfield, has 

recently equipped his 7000-bushel sweet po- 
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tato storage with electric heat. According to 
M. M. Johns, agricultural engineer of the 
extension service, Knoxville, this is the largest 
electrically heated sweet potato storage in 
the country. Five smaller “electric’ houses 
were in operation in Tennessee last season 
_ figures compiled from their records show 
that: 

(1) Current for curing and storage 
amounted to less than one kilowatt hour per 
bushel. (2) Simple thermostatic control kept 
the temperature within a two-degree range. 
(Stove heated houses have a daily fluctua- 


tion of 10 to 15 degrees.) (3) The tempera-— 


ture is well distributed throughout the house, 
avoiding chilling and overheating, and re- 
ducing normal storage loss by seven per cent. 
(4) Storage space is increased by 16 to 15 
per cent. (5) Labor costs are very much re- 
duced. (6) Fire hazard! is - practically 
eliminated.—A. N. PRATT, State Horticul- 
turist, Nashville. ; 


“WEST VIRGINIA—Carrying on the custom 


originated five years ago, a king will reign 
supreme over the Annual Apple Harvest Fes- 
tival at Martinsburg, November 9-11. The 
kingly honor has been awarded to Dr. A. 





Bruce Eagle because he is one of the largest 
individual apple growers in the eastern area 
which supports the apple festival. His hold- 
ings in Berkeley County embrace approximate- 
ly 450 acres,,and their annual average pro- 
duction is 100,000 bushels. 

Dr. Eagle is president of the Martinsburg 
Fruit Exchange. For 10 of the 12 years of its 
existence, he has been president of the Mar- 
tinsburg Chamber of Commerce. He is a past 
president of the West Virginia Horticultural 
Society, a member of the board of Appa- 
lachian Apples, Inc., and was originator of 
the Martinsburg Apple Sales Association, a 
group of shippers and growers who meet 
weekly during the season to exchange informa- 
tion. He has been named a member of the 
West Virginia committee co-operating in the 
FSCC purchase of surplus apples. 


RHODE ISLAND—The Rhode Island Fruit 
Growers Association program meeting on De- 
cember 14 at Governor Dyer Market, Provi- 
dence, will feature a discussion of boron de- 
ficiency and internal cork by Dr. A. B. Burrell 
of Cornell University. The results of spray 
experiments and color development tests by 
the horticulturist of the Rhode Island Experi- 
ment Station will also be presented.—E. P. 
CHRISTOPHER, Sec'y. Kingston. 


MICHIGAN—For the past three years na- 
tural enemies of the oriental fruit moth have 
been released in western Michigan peach 
orchards. A record of the damage to fruit 
in the orchards where parasites were released 
shows that they did a remarkable job in keep- 
ing the moth in check, as losses of fruit were 
considerably heavier in the plantings where 
no parasites were released. 

Demand is so great that New Jersey pro- 
ducers last spring charged three cents each 
for the parasites delivered by air express at 

(Continued on page 20) 
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pN the contents of every package 

of S-W spray or dust materials 
will be found a priceless ingredient 
known as “VERITY.” A glance at 
your dictionary will reveal that 
“VERITY” is “the quality of being 
correct or true as to statement or 
representation.” In other words, be- 
for a single grower is asked to buy 
a pound of S-W spray or dust ma- 
terial, the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany will have spent thousands of 
dollars of its own money making 
sure the product will do what is 
claimed for it. 

As the world’s largest producers 
of spray and dust materials the 
Sherwin-Williams Company carries 
on, year in and year out, a continu- 


ing program of scientific research . 


and practical field tests for one all- 
important purpose—and that pur- 
‘pose is to take the guesswork out 


of pest control. Instead of asking 
the grower to experiment, Sherwin- 
Williams does its own experimental 
work. 

To carry on its research program 
to aid growers the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company employs a large 
staff of chemists, besides graduate 
entomologists, pathologists and hor- 
ticulturists. These scientists are 
stationed at strategic points in the 
fruit growing sections of the coun- 
try, with every modern laboratory 
and field facility at hand to serve 
them in helping growers solve their 
pest control problems. 

At Bound Brook, New Jersey, 
Sherwin-Williams has the largest 
single plant in the United States 
that is devoted exclusively to pro- 
ducing insecticides and fungicides. 
In addition to the complete pro- 
gram of chemical research work 
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carried on at this plant, a spe 
laboratory is given over to i 
cide and fungicide research. — 

Sherwin-Williams also maintains 
another great plant for the many. 
facture of insecticides and fungpj 


oe 
CCTi. 
Dake 


_ cides at Oakland, California. Here; B 
too, is a special S-W Laboratory ™ 


where a staff of chemists carries on 
research in direct cooperation with 
the Sherwin-Williams Field Labor. 
atory situated at Yakima, Washing. 
ton. 

At the Yakima Laboratory under 
the supervision of an accredited 
chemist and entomologist various 
dormant sprays and arsenate of lead 
combinatioris, and promising’ or- 
ganic compounds are tested and re. 
tested. Valuable practical informa- 
tion of direct benefit to growers is 
developed by this research and has 
resulted in better methods of con- 
trolling San Jose Scale, Codling 
Moth, Mites and other pests. 

In still another Sherwin-Williams 
Laboratory located at Hardin, Il- 
linois, special field experiments are 
also carried on for the better 


control of Codling Moth and Leaf: r 


Roller of apples and Oriental Peach! 
Moth of peaches. At the Sherwins 
Williams Field Laboratory at Win 
chester, Virginia, special research 
goes on adjusted to climatic com 
ditions and environment of that 
section of the country. 
In addition to the scientific 
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4 ag in its own laboratories and 
field stations, the Sherwin-Williams 


works in close cooperation 
ae Crop Protection Institute 
and with many state experiment 
stations. In addition to maintain- 
ing special Insecticide Fellowships, 
Sherwin-Williams submits samples 
of new and promising S-W insecti- 
cides and fungicides for impartial 
study and testing. 

Under a Sherwin-Williams Fel- 
lowship at the Michigan State Col- 
lege Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, East Lansing, Michigan, tests 
have been conducted on cherries for 
the control of Leaf Spot and on can- 
taloupes for the control of insects 
and diseases. 

At Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, under a Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Insecticide Fellowship, _re- 


search is being conducted on the. 


development of organic compounds 
as substitutes for Arsenate of Lead 
which might solve the residue re- 
moval problem. 
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Thus back of each container of 
S-W spray and dust materials is the 
story of scientific research“which is 
carried on by the Sherwin-Williams 
Company as a part of its responsi- 
bility to the fruit growing industry. 
Individually and collectively these 
science programs all add.up to the 
fact that the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, in addition to being the 
world’s largest producers of spray 
and dust materials, has also devoted 
more money and more man power 
to research in the insecticide field 
than has any other group. No other 
organization, either governmental 
or private, has better facilities for 
the development and testing of in- 
secticides and fungicides. 

The proven results of this basic 
research in behalf of growers.is “in 
the package” along with the many 
chemical ingredients. 

That is why growers everywhere 
say: 

“WE HAVE CONFIDENCE 
IN SHERWIN-WILLIAMS!” 
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Consult the S-W Horticultural Advisor 


ee Sherwin-Williams maintains 


staff of Horticultural Advisors to 
aid growers in planning pest and dis- 
ease control schedules and to give 
scientific, practical and impartial 
advice on any special* spraying or 


dusting problem. This service is 
FREE, and we urge you to write to 
us regarding your pest control prob- 
lems at any time. Address HORTI- 
CULTURAL AD- 

VISOR 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Insecticide Department 


101 Prospect Ave. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 








FREE 


A booklet of 


Wabco] Me laalelelacelala= 
to apple growers! 


..- Will help you increase sales, develop 
new markets, attract new customers, 
make more profit. 


Hundreds of apple growers have been 
making more from their crops by 
packing their better grades of apples 
in Bemis Lenonet Bags. Here’s the 
reason: 


These attractive, modern, con- 
venient, household-size open- 
mesh bags help the retailer sell 
faster, easier and more profit- 
ably. And when you help the re- 
tailer make more money he in 
turn’ is glad to pay you top 
prices. 


This valuable booklet explains and il- 
lustrates why Bemis Lenonet Bags in- 
"crease retail sales ... shows how mer- 
chants use them and gives other im- 
portant information that will aid you 
in developing this more profitable way 
of marketing your crop. 

The booklet is free, sending for it 
places you under no obligation. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 
FOR YOUR COPY 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
426 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me at once, without obligation, 
copy of your new et “‘How to Make 
You More.’’ Also 
samples and prices on the following Bemis 
-Mesh Apple , Bags: ; 
Lenoset| Apple Bags........£. 5 Ib,.4<10 Ib, 
Visinet Apple Bags........'¥ bu............. 1 bu. 
Name Jeni be 
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Specially designed canvas for deflecting rainfall was used at base of apple tree in experiment 
conducted by Dr. Howlett to determine soil moisture loss and effect on tree and fruit of 


limited moisture supply. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE 
DROUGHT 


(Continued from page 5) 


those adjustments and changes in practices 
or in setup of the business as seem reason- 
able in view of the experience gained during 
the past growing season. This type of 
analysis of the enterprise is wise at any 
time, but the present situation makes such 
a course not only advisable but almost im- 
perative. For only by so doing can the 
grower reach the peace of mind and self- 
satisfaction which comes with doing one’s 
best to overcome obstacles and difficulties 
which at times seem almost unsurmountable. 

The drought, although only one of the 
multitudinous problems which grow- 
ers have to face, has rather clearly em- 
phasized the facts brought out by soil 
moisture studies conducted by state experi- 
ment stations and the U.S.D.A. and by 
those who have experienced droughts in 
other years. These facts are worth the 
attention of growers who have been more 
fortunately situated this year but who also 
comprise a part of the industry. By making 
such analysis, by making plans and by 
carrying them out to the best of one’s abil- 
ity, the grower can, in all truth, take ad- 
vantage of the drought and even in a small 
way aid in making the industry that much 
more stable and possibly less of a hazard 
than it has been in the past. 

Observations of orchards and knowledge 
gained by experiment indicate that inade- 
quate soil moisture is not alone responsible 
for the unfavorable éffects observed. The 
accompanying unseasonably high tempera- 
tures contribute, it is believed, in no small 
part and, in fact, accentuate the effects of 
the drought. Although droughts are fre- 
quently accompanied by high temperatures, 
it is not always so. In fact, even during 
the 1939 drought, periods of seasonable tem- 
peratures more or less alternated with tem- 
peratures ranging from 90 to 100 degrees 
F., even though no rain fell to usher in the 
cooler period. Water deficiency resulted 
in flaccid leaves and fruit, in retarded 
fruit growth and in early dropping of leaves 
and fruit, while high temperatures, even 
without drought, are known to result also 
in retarded fruit growth and premature 
fruit dropping. In addition, high tempera- 
tures this year induced scalding, burning 
and water core of fruits exposed to sun- 
light. Together with the drought, high tem- 
perature has resulted in green, “lifeless,” 
more or less poorly colored fruit. The 
overcolor has been lacking both in quality 
and quantity and the undercolor has not de- 
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veloped in a fully satisfactory manner. It 
is not at all certain that the fruits are of 
the highest dessert quality or possess long 
keeping qualities. 

When considering the relative serious- 
ness of the drought in 1939, it. should be 
remembered that the droughts in recent 
years were partially broken at least in late 
August or September, that is, they did not 
continue until the fruit was harvested. This 
year’s drought is characterized by coincid- 
ing with the last eight weeks or more of the 
growing season of the fall and winter va- 
rieties, during the time when there normally 
should be a great increase in size of fruit, 
development of color and attainment of 
desirable physical and chemical character- 
istics. 

Possibly the outstanding thing brought 
out by the drought is the fact that there 
is really no substitute for a soil which per- 
mits deep rooting and thereby a continuous- 
ly favorable moisture supply. Mulching 
and irrigation are of outstanding value and 
nothing herein is meant to detract from 
their usefulness, or, in fact, their necessity 
in some locations. But the orchards located 


_on favorable soils possess a natural advan- 


tage which cannot be overemphasized. Fhis 
is a condition upon which it is predicted the 
successful orchards of the future will de- 
pend as one of the cornerstones of their 
success. 

The drought was instrumental in locating 
the shallow rooting trees as well as the 
areas in the orchard where soil conditions 
do not permit deep rooting. It has been 
observed that in some orchards individual 
trees scattered here and there show the 
most severe effects, while in other portions 
of the same orchard or in other orchards 
whole areas are involved. Growers report 
that trees not particularly affected by pre- 
vious dry spells have this year shown dis- 
tinct symptoms of severe water stress. 
Possibly this may be due to the fact that 
the trees are older and the growth of their 
roots has not kept. pace with the growth 
in area of the transpiring top. For it must 
be remembered that the above ground por- 
tion of the tree may grow considerably 
during favorable growing seasons when 
moisture is abundant without a proportion- 
ate growth in roots. Not until a period of 


moisture stress will the top-heavy situation 

be brought to light. 
The soil in which fruit plants grow may 
be considered a reservoir of water, to which 
NOVEMBER, 1939 
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‘tions are made by rainfall and from 
which water is lost by evaporation from 
the surface by drainage and transpiration 
from the plant. In the upper six to 12 
inches, there is considerable loss of water 
by evaporation while beyond this depth loss 
takes place only through root absorption 
(except when the water content 1s above 
the field capacity and loss occurs by perco- 
lation to lower depths). In fact, loss of 
water below the surface foot is so largely 
due to absorption by the roots of the fruit 
plant that drying of the soil during the 
growing season may be used as a rough 
index of the spread and depth of the roots. 

Since the soil is a reservoir of water, the 
greater the depth vertically and laterally 
to which the roots extend, the greater the 
supply of water available for fruit growth. 
With the withdrawal of water from a par- 
ticular area, an additional supply can only 
be obtained (apart from rainfall or irriga- 
tion) by further root penetration into un- 
tapped areas. It should be understood that 
one of the principal sources of water for 
the growth of fruit plants is that obtained 
by penetration of the absorbing roots into 
new and unexhausted areas where water 
is abundant, since only by this means can 
a continuously favorable water supply be 
maintained, apart from rainfall or irriga- 
tion. 

It seems unnecessary to point out that 
the principal cause of shallow rooted trees 
in many orchards is the inability of roots 
to penetrate soil horizons where there is 
insufficient aeration. This lack of sufficient 
oxygen is usually due to unfavorable soil 
structure, a condition which may have come 
about in a number of ways. With increasing 
size of the tree, which is associated with 
increasing age, the growth of the absorbing 
roots is stopped almost at the border of the 
area of subsoil which, though containing 
water, possesses little or no oxygen. Pos- 
sibly more than we have sometimes appre- 
ciated does the situation beneath the surface 
of the soil govern the age at which trees 
may be profitably grown on a given site, as 
well as the size which they can attain with- 
out visible evidence of considerable water 
stress, such as retarded fruit growth. 

Upon some of the older trees which show 
evidences of drought injury, individual 
limbs, frequently though not necessarily 
close to the ground, have shown yellowing 
of all leaves and have died. Although this 
condition is not general, it has been ob- 
served in one orchard showing considerable 
drought injury. It would seem to the writer 
that these portions of the tree have been 
injured by other causes, such as cankers, 
and that severe water stress has but accen- 
tuated the injury of weak limbs. Although 
this injury was not visible until this year, 
death is not of necessity due directly to the 
drought. 

Present evidence indicates that water 
deficits within a tree are equalized and only 
where some injury has occurred to the sap- 
wood or water-conducting system of a par- 
ticular branch would such unequal effects 
within a given tree be expected. Further- 
more, it would seem that as trees become 
older, reaching the age of 25 to 30 years, 
considerable variation in the vigor and 
health of the older lower branches may 
occur and this may not be readily observed 
during a favorable growing season. 

Evidence has been obtained from growers 
who have irrigated and who, therefore, by 
necessity pay close attention to penetration 
of water, concerning the effect of orchard 
tools and equipment upon soil ‘structure. 
In fact, one grower who has irrigated for 
several years informed the writer that in 
no place in the orchard is satisfactory pene- 
tration of water observed except beneath 
the trees where the soil had not been trod 
upon or recently disturbed. The physical 
structure of the soil between the trees has 
become distinctly unfavorable as time has 
passed, nct only for water penetration but 
also for root penetration. This might not 
be of great importance in a soil where root- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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THE OUTSTANDING TRUCK FOR THE MONEY 


i! 





Tue big new 1940 Ford Truck 
line gives you value in construc- 
tion, performance and economy 
that means “the outstanding 
truck for the money.” 

Three 8-cylinder engine sizes 
— 95, 85 and 60 hp. Six wheel- 
bases. 42 body and chassis types. 


There’s new modern appear- 
ance. New engine and chassis 
accessibility, making it easier to 
check the oil, service the dis- 
tributor and other engine acces- 
sories, as well as clutch, transmis- 
sion and rear axle. New, softer, 
more comfortable seats in Regu- 
lar cabs. These and many more 
improvements join a host of time- 
tested, time-proved Ford features 
in 1940. 


teeter y 


See the new Ford Truck at 
your dealer’s. Compare it with 
any other truck. Arrange for an 
“on-the-job” test and know the 
difference before you spend 
another truck dollar. 


FORD FEATURES FOR 1940 


New modern appearance e Increased 
engine accessibility e Increased chas- 
sis accessibility ¢ Choice of power— 
95, 85, 60 hp e 42 bedy and chassis 
types e New Sealed-Beam Headlamps 
e Bigger batteries, larger generators 
with automatic voltage regulation o 
Full-floating rear axle with straddie- 
mounted pinion and ring gear thrust 
plate e Two-speed axle (optional at_ 
extra cost) e Ford Engine and Parts 
Exchange Plan. 


© FORD MOTOR COMPANY, BUILDERS OF FORD V-8 AND MERCURY. CARS, 
FORD TRUCKS, COMMERCIAL CARS, STATION WAGONS AND TRANSIT BUSES 
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Many hospitals rely on Exide 
to keep their operating lights un- 
failing. Is there any other battery 
which so thoroughly merits your 
confidence for starting your car, 
truck, or tractor ? With an Exide, 
you know you will get what you 


pay for. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


EASY 


TION ON YOUR FEET BECAUSE THEY'RE 
‘ZG LIGHTER, MORE SUPPLE — YET 











TEMPERED 
RUBBER 







Complete your 
outfit with a U.S. 
RAYNSTER—the 
100% WATER- 
PROOF raincoat. 


Only in 

U.S.ROYALS 
1. U. S. Tempered Rubber 
2. U. S. Shockproot Insole 
©. Bistinetive Pigsiie atch UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


4. Every Boot Leakproof- 
Tested at the Factory . 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


















M. G. Kains and L. M. McQuesten—New, 
Pe 4 illustrated —— aoe Pi — bd Brings Quick Profits . 
seeds, layers, gra ng and budding. pters in- Profits your very first day and all year ¢- 
cluded _on n and use management, *round with = Proven Plan and Lig 
also 38- ion on fruit tree stocks. 556 OUTFIT given FREE to reliable per- 
practical information for the commer- sons. Outat includes large assortment 
P Pp tor, the teacher, the student. and of full size packages. Distribute 
the  aeameaamiel wees epee home necessities—over 200 fast sell- fi 
id on receipt ing, qu en pany me gees 4 
known rodu _ nteed to im 
American Fruit Grower aatisty! Pati or Pare time. Liberal 1 
Ontar leveland ‘ . . relia company. & 
4370 's., s = Write Buick for my Free Offer. 
&. J. Mills, 8076 M th Ave., Cinci ti, Ohio. 
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Major C. E. Chase .. . After 


APPLES vs. AVOIRDUPOIS 


One of the proudest men at the recent 
International Apple Association convention 
was Major C. E. Chase, secretary-manager 
of the Washington State Apple Advertising 
Commission. Most people exhibit pride 
when“ they have just received some honor 
or gift. In the Major’s case, though, ex- 
pressions of enjoyment came from losing 
weight—30 pounds—from April 1 to June] 
of this year. The why and how of this 
transformation is best told in Chase’s own 
words : 

“,. During the past three or four years, 
several of my friends who had waistlines 
like mine, passed.on and it gave me the idea 
that I might last a little longer myself if I 
got rid of the surplus weight in front... I 
simply ate apples before meals and then cut 
down on some of the starches, such as ex- 
cessive amounts of potatoes and bread 
during the regular meal. But after eating 
two or three or maybe four apples before 
starting there was really no desire to gorge 
on this type of food. 

“After the first three days there is no 
hankering for food, particularly of a fat- 
tening nature, as long as you reach for an 
apple. I also drank considerable amounts 
of skim milk during the two months and 
have since been told by a prominent doctor 
that one could probably live a long time on 
just apples and skim milk alone without 
doing oneself any harm. In any event, I 
weigh 30 pounds less, feel a lot better, have 
much better color, am much more active and 
propose to keep this 
figure.” 

So, with plenty of 
apples and generous 
quantities of skim 
milk, plus the de- 
termination to cut 
down on sugars 
starches while fol- 
lowing the usual 
diet, Major Chase 
has done what mil- 
lions have attempt- 
ed to do for ages 
past—he has dis- 
covered, for himself 
at least, the secret 
of rapid, safe re- 
ducing. And, if.a 
large number of 
people who are 
* striving to cut their 
Major Chase... Before weight hear of his © 
success and decide ~ 
to try it themselves, he will be credited with ~ 
giving a definite boost to apple consumption ~ 
for a hitherto unheralded purpose. 4 
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‘KNOCK-DOWN PRICES 


PLEASE BE CAREFUL 


a 
University of Maryland 


sik te Posing Howe College Park, Md. 


rds used in Maryland packing houses 
Sening workers to "bendle fruit carefully. 


© ° oe ® 
“Anti-Bruise'"’ Campaign 
For the past two years an “anti-bruise" cam- 
paign the been waged in Maryland. In ad- 
dition to the usual precautionary measures 
such as padding grading machines with sponge 
rubber and placing bins at proper angles, 
placards enlisting the co-operation of em- 
ployees in careful handling of the fruit were 
posted in packing houses throughout the 
State. The extension service of the University 
of Maryland furnished the placards, three in 
a set, each card containing a different appeal. 
One of the 1939-cards is reproduced above. 


MATURE APPLE TREE 
REMOVAL 


(Continued from page 9) 
tons of commercial fertilizer, purchase of 
335 trees for replanting, digging holes, 
hauling in black dirt, replanting, seed and 
application of seed, brought the total cost 
to $529.20 or $58.80 per acre, allowing 
credit of $75 for the 75 cords of wood. 

Tractor hours used on this job were 
paid for at the rate of 60 cents for the 
small tractor and $1.50 per hour for the 
large tractor that pulled trees. Man hours 
were listed at 20 cents each, team hours 
at 45 cents and other items at cost. 

Burkholder and Hall have this to say 
about their practical project: 

“... Sales returns indicate that during 
the period 1930-1938 inclusive, this area 
of 340 trees had gone ‘in the red’ at the 
rate of about $1.25 per tree per year, or 
that the rest of the orchard had to make 
up a deficit of $3,825. . . . When figured 
from this angle, the investment of $1.55 
to pull out one of these old trees, level, 
fertilize and replant a young tree becomes 
an entirely different picture.” 

They appropriately ask, “Do you have 
an area of worn-out ‘loafers’ in your or- 
chard? If you have, isn’t it about time 
to hold court and bring condemnation 
proceedings !” 


1940 HUDSONS WIN 121 NEW 
AAA RECORDS 


A TOTAL of 121 new official perform- 
ance and endurance records were estab- 
lished by the new 1940 Hudson motor cars, 
according to figures released by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association. In a 20,000- 
mile endurance run, the 92-horsepower 
Hudson Six broke 81 previous records. It 
also captured six new standing-start per- 
formance records. The 128-horsepower 
Hudson Eight claimed the title of “King 
of the Flying Mile” along with 33 new 
additional records. 

_New economy marks were also set, the 
Six averaging 32.66 miles per gallon at a 
constant speed of 29.98 miles per hour for 
1000 miles under official AAA supervision 
and the Eight 27.12 miles per gallon at a 











‘constant speed of 28.81 miles per hour. 


ile these gasoline mileages cannot be 

duplicated in the usual stop-and-go driving, 

M engineers point out that cars capable 

of such economy will give proportionately 

high gasoline mileage in day to day service. 
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HAT’S BEHIND THE NEWS that most leading 

tractor companies today are making high com- 
pression models? What does it-mean to farmers who 
are thinking about buying new tractors soon? Sim- 
ply this: Tractor companies know that farmers want 
the most powerful tractors they can buy for their 
money—tractors that have the power to plow through 
ca -call soil, or plow in higher gears, or haul more 
implements, and still be economical of fuel and oil. 
Tractor engineers have proved that a tractor gives 
more of all these advantages when it has a high 
compression engine, designed to burn regular-grade 
gasdline. Furthermore, such tractors give better 
idling and eliminate the nuisance of frequent adjust- 
ments of the. radiator curtain. That’s why 13 com- 
pantes now make high compression models. 


If you are thinking about buying a new tractor 
soon, whether it is a “‘baby”’ tractor or a heavy duty 
ffiachine. with a six-plow capacity, you will find 
somewhere near you a dealer that sells high com- 
ptession tracters. Buy ne tractor until you have 
talked with him. Ask him for the names of some of 
your neighbors who have bought high compression 
tractors. Find out what they say about fuel economy, 
added power, greatly decreased oil dilution. Then 
decide if that isn’t the kind of tractor that will do 
your work quicker and save you money. Remember 
also that most low compression tractors can be con- 
verted to high compression by installing high com- 
pression (‘‘altitude’’) pistons or cylinder heads and 
changing to a ‘‘cold’’ manifold setting or a ‘‘cold’’ 
manifold. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. manufacturer of anti- 
knock fluids used by oil companies to improve 
gasoline. 
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Why is so much 


Now being used 
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CRYOLITE 





INVENTS 
GAS SAVER FOR AUTOS 


A new invention called the Su- 
percharging GAS-MISER has been 
thoroughly tested by Mr. E. B. 
Moles of 626 Pierce St., Sioux City, 
Iowa who reports remarkable sav- 
ings in gasoline and oil. It is re- 
ported the GAS-MISER not only 
saves up to 25% in gas and oil, 
but also creates a scientific super- 
charging action that increases pow- 
er and pep. This device is fully 
automatic and is easily installed in 
any auto or truck in a few min- 
utes. Mr. Moles wants Agents and 
Distributors and is willing to send 
a free GAS-MISER sample offer to 
anyone interested. Write him to- 
day. 
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HOME NUT TREE PLANTING 


Tu planting of nut trees in the eastern 
half of the United States outside of the 
southern pecan region has not yet demon- 
strated its commercial practicability. The 
home orchard or the small family plant- 
ing, however, has possibilities as a source 
of nuts for home use. Moreover, the satis- 
faction and fun of growing and gathering 
a diversity of nuts from one’s own trees 
is in itself sufficient reason for establish- 
ing a home nut planting. 

At the Rockport, Ind., meeting of North- 
ern Nut Growers Association, C. A. Reed 
of the U.S.D.A. pointed out some of the 
possibilities in home nut tree planting. The 
Persian or English walnut, because of its 
ornamental and novelty value, has been 
planted as a dooryard tree from earliest 
Colonial days. Crops on such trees are 
usually light, probably because of poor 
pollination. 

Mr. Reed considers the filbert one of 
the best nut trees for home plantings. 
Hardier than the walnut and doing better 
than that species in many places, the 
filbert is a handsome ornamental tree. 

The Chinese chestnut is proving to be 
the best of the chestnuts for dooryard 
plantings. Superior to the European and 
Japanese chestnuts, the trees are attractive 
and produce first class nuts. 

The black walnut is possibly the bese 
and most widely planted of nut trees. The 
trees are handsome and the nuts highly 
prized for confectionary purposes. The 
biack walnut requires a moist, fertile soil. 

The hickories are handsome trees and 
prized for their high quality nuts. Hickories 
are rather difficult to establish and require 
10 years or more to come into bearing. 

The pecan is well known and succeeds 
throughout the northern states, in favor- 
able locations. North of the latitude of 
Washington, D.C., and the Ohio River 
Valley the nuts rarely ripen, owing to 
deficient summer heat.—G. L. Sate, Sec’y, 
Northern Nut Growers Assn., Geneva, N.Y. 





© WARREN B. BAUGHMAN ® 


In an automobile accident near his home 
at New Concord, Ohio, on the evening of 
October 15, death claimed W. B. Baugh- 
man, probably as° prominent an apple 
grower as any in the country. Imbued 
with qualities that 
make for sterling 
leadership, Baugh- 
man preferred to 
let others lead 
while he tirelessly 
worked to better 
the industry. Man- 
ager of the Mus- 
kingum Fruit 
Farm and a busi- 
ness man at New 
Concord, he was 
quick to sense the 
need for an or- 
ganization such as 
the National Apple 
Institute and since the start of this or- 
ganization he attended every meeting, 
gave unfailingly of his time and effort 
to every project of the institute. When 
the Ohio Apple Institute was organized, 
Baughman became treasurer and last year 
was named secretary-treasurer. At the 
time of his death he was treasurer of the 
National Apple Institute. 

Baughman was 58 years old, but his 
almost unbelievable energy and unlimited 
capacity for work belied his age. Not 
only will applemen in all parts of the 
country miss the counsel of this practical 
fruit grower and business man, but the 
absence of Warren B. Baughman’s keen 
observations and ever-present sense of 
humor will be an unfilled gap in many a 
fruit growers’ meeting. 
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ST ATEReey. OF THE es gy mAmAGe. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of AMERICAN FRUIT eer... 


published 
monthly at Cleveland, Ohio,.for October, 9. 


STATE OF OHIO {ss 
COUNTY OF CUYAHOGA 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. G. K. Meister, 
who, having es Le sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that is the Business Manager o: the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true . 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, American Fruit Grower Publishing Com- 
pany, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; Editor, J. H. 
Gourley, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; Managing 
Editor, Dean Halliday, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Business Manager, E. G. K. Meister, 1370 
Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. "That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) 

American Fruit Grower Publishing Company, 1370 
Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; = G. K. Meister, 1370 
Ontario St.. Cleveland, Ohio; B. Campbell, Rich- 
or Virginia; Mary Lee a Greenwood, Vir- 

nia 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of .total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such ‘trustee is 
acting. is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
anpear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers —s the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above 
(This information is required from daily puniicagions 


only.) 
E. G. K. MEISTER, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to ona subscribed before me this 28th day of 


Sentember, 193: 
(Seal) H. Willkom, Notary Public. 
{My commission expires October 18, 1941.) 
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RALLY FOR DIVERSION- 
PURCHASE PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 7) 
io was the first state to get on 
he Se aeage. Without waiting for the 
official go-ahead, Ohio growers met at 
Wooster on September 18, and after a 
five-hour session, announced they would 
begin diverting immediately. 

n the. Pacific Northwest, the recom- 
mendations of the conference were first 
outlined at meetings in Wenatchee and 
Yakima, Wash., and later in Oregon and 
Idaho. By October 14 all three states 
were beginning to withdraw fruit of “C 
grade and better from the fresh market 
to earn diversion credits. 

Within a month after the conference, 
growers were diverting and the FSCC 
was buying apples in nearly all large pro- 
ducing areas. Grower committees had 
been organized by states and counties and 
were at work advising the FSCC in mak- 
ing prices, compiling diversion credits and 
taking up the responsibility for allocating 
purchases from week to week, in propor- 
tion to diversion credits established by 
the growers. Buying offices of the FSCC 
had been opened in Concord, Mass., for 
New England; Rochester, N.Y., for New 
York; Woodbury, N.J., for New Jersey 
and Delaware; Winchester, Va., for Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Maryland; 
Columbus, Ohio, Springfield, I1l., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Lansing, Mich., for the 
central states; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Boise, Idaho, Wenatchee and Yakima, 
Wash., and Hood River, Ore., for the 
western states. 

Prices paid for relief purchases, as 
worked out between the grower commit- 
tees and the FSCC from week to week, 
are comparing favorably with the going 
market price, .and a sincere effort is being 
made to avoid pegging the price at a bot- 
tom figure. Rather, in some cases the 
price has been sufficiently above current 
quotations to give the general trade a 
mark to shoot at. 

Probably such a large part of the apple 
industry has never before been organized 
for concerted action so quickly. Is the 
program an assured success, then? Not 
yet. There are many hurdles, among 
them skepticism and doubt. Too many 
times growers have been led up a hill and 
shown a rainbow, only to find the pot of 
gold not there. This time, however, the 
grower himself is in the saddle. He and 
his neighbors can take this thing just 
about as far as they are willing. The first 
measure of its success will be the quantity 
of apples they are able actually to divert. 

But one thing can be said with certainty. . 
Every undesirable apple taken off the 
market is that much help to the regional 
and national apple promotions. No ad- 
vertising program ever conceived could 
alone take care of a yearly fluctuation of 
20,000,000 bushels; rather, it is the nature 
of good advertising to nurture a slow and 
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steady growth in demand. No amount of 
advertising can make a cull apple look 
good, or a flavorless variety taste good. 
Advertising has to talk quality. Because 
there are quality apples to be sold, the 
apple advertising commissions, institutes 
and associations have been kicking up the 
biggest fuss the King of Fruits ever en- 
joyed. The nation’s leading grocers have 
rolled up their sleeves to try to adjust 
the distributive system to the needs of the 
apple industry. ‘ 

As this is written on October 17, the~ 
NOVEMBER, 1939 


market is steadier and in a healthier con- 
dition than a month ago in nearly every 
section. The trend is up, not down. Now 
mark this: in many a market “commer- 
cial” packs, “tree run” packs, “grower 
grades” and so on are being offered at 
retail as low as one cent a pound, which 
means the grower is losing money; but 
in the same consuming centers, top quality 
apples are selling this week for five cents 
a pound—which is exactly what they 


brought last year. 
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FRUIT CROPS 


By T. J. Talbert and A. E. Murneek. The newest 
Practices and established fundamentals of orchard 
and small fruit culture are covered in the 345 
Pages comprising this volume. Fruit growing as 
an occupation, new fruit introductions, propaga- 
tion, sites and soils, irrigation and drainage, soil 
management, insects and diseases, spraying and 
dusting, harvesting and grading, and marketing 
are discussed. Chapters are included on individual 
fruits and nuts. 112 illustrations add to the inter- 
nt of the book. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of $3.75. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER. 
Count each initial and whole number as 


one word. Address: 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS 


DAVIS CHICKS FOR FALL BROILERS AS LOW AS 
$4.50 per 100. Now hatching. Write for oe. Can make 
immediate i. DAVIS POULTRY F. , Route 3, 














MAKE MO aa ‘WITH POULTRY. READ AMERICA’S 
leading poultry magazine for latest information. Three 
years $1.00; nine months 25e. POULTRY TKIBUNE, 


Dept. _C C-57 . Mount Morris, Illinois. 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Fancy DAIRY HEIFERS $12.00. SHAWNEE DAIRY 
CATTLE COMPANY. Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


FACE PROTECTORS 


USE E-Z-"’C” FACE PROTECTOR FOR SPRAYING. 
Clea r view and lungs protected. Send dealer's name for 
full I particulars, CESCO. 2304 Warren Boulevard, Chicago, 


FOR SALE 


FOR aay oy CROP KIEFFER PEARS ON 
500 tr near Ramsey, Illinois. Write D. F. CAPPS, 
61 West * schilier Street, Chicago. 


HUNTING HOUNDS . 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. STATE WANTS. 
ELTON BECK, B-15, Herrick, Illinois. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK-—GOOD PAY. RELIABLE MAN 
wanted to call on farmers. No experience or capital 
required. Pleasant work. Home every ome. Make up 
































to to $12. 00 a day. Wonderful new ow, ion. Particulars 
free. Write te McNESS CO., Dept. 2 9, Freeport, Illinois. 
Ne MISCELLANEOUS 





EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by —- 
ing to its Jeading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM. “END GROVE. Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 





NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES: ‘“‘ERLY-RED-FRE’’ (PLANT PAT- 
ent 320), our introdvction, unchallenged as egeers 
earliest freestone commercial peach; “‘COLORA,’ 
hardiest commercial peach; Fisher, Golden Jubilee, Fairs 
Beauty, Vedette, Hale Haven, Valiant, all in Bountiful 
greatest succession of 
XPARENT’’ (patent applied for) 
—our introduction as America’s earliest commercial 
apple; Bountiful strain ‘Improved Winesap,’’ Richared. 
Red Warrior, and other improved fruits lead 
of progress in the commercial fruit world. 
We are Cpe ype | leaders in fruit trees and berry plant 
hardy and offer today America’s greatest values in 
rdy—thrifty—dependable stock. Send for our latest fall 
talog.. BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Dept. 
F-119 Princess Anne, Maryland. 


HALF MILLION FRUIT a ene THIS FALL. 

New low prices. Qual nurserymen since 

1866. _Virginis, OLD ‘DOMINION ie NURSERIES. Rich- 
ni 











PEACH TREES—LEADING VARIETIES—NEW LOW 
prices. TRAVIS BROS. NURSERIES, Riverdale, Georgia. 


ORCHARD EQUIPMENT 


IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION: BEAN SUPER-GIANT 
Ft Rig 300 gallon tank $125.00. Also 200 gallon tank 
$100.06. Orchard Dise and TracTracTor .00. Fordson 
on rubber with mower-duster-corn picker attachments 
$200.00: RICHARD N. DYER, Vincennes, Indiana. 


PATENTS 
National Trade Mark Com 
po Py ep 
Trade Maks Speetatists 
PECANS 
GEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECANS: NEW CROP— 


hand selected—$10.00 hundred delivered. List free. DIXIE 
PECAN COMPANY, .Quitman, Georgia. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


CERTIFIED VELOX PRINTS, GUARANTEED NEVER 
i Service. Roll developed, two prints each 

negative, 25¢. Enlargement coupon. EDWARD’S, Box 

3900-G, Cleveland, 0. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 

Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 

25e. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE. LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


POULTRY 
































-NEW_ ENGLAND pe ye > 2 NORTHEAST- 


ern Breeder Special offer during chick season. Six 
months = 25e, one year for 50c, usually $1.00 per year. 
Interest a news and views. Valuable editorial — 
on skillful breeding. profitable production, and efficient 
marketing. Carefully censored advertising. Nationally 
tread by poultry leaders. Subscribe now! NEW ENGLAND 
POULTRYMAN, 4F Park Street, ‘esten, Massachusetts. 


REAL ESTATE 


LARGE AND SMALL ORANGE GROVES FOR SALE, 
also acreage suited for citrus culture, dairying and general 








farming. CHARLTON & ASSOCIATDS, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 





SALESMEN WANTED 





SALESMEN W. FRUIT TREES FOR COM- 
mercial orchardists. Write for prices. SOUTHERN 
NURSERY COMPANY, Winchester, Tennessee. 


- SERVICE BARRELS 


EIGHT HOOP, 50-GALLON WHISKY BARRELS; FINE 
for ioe cider, vinegar, pickles, buttermilk, etc. $1.00. 





6—$5. 20 up 75c .. Ask for carload prices. Cash 
with order. Bg te Hal 

PANY. 107 Washington, Peoris, 
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Grand Rapids. A record-breaking demand 
for parasites is anticipated for next spring. 


OHIO—Iin downtown Cleveland, shoppers 
and. business people, particularly during late 
afternoon when they are homeward bound, 
look longingly at a window display in a large 
F. W. Woolworth 5 and 10 cent store, enter 
the store and when they reappear on the 
streets they are seen clutching a bagful of 
something seemingly quite heavy. 

A checkup reveals that the window display is 
featuring choice Ohio apples, and that apples 
can be purchased in the store by the dozen, 
with smaller sizes selling at a lower price. 

The individual responsible for this merchan- 
dising stunt is B. M. Abbott, manager of 
Cleveland's foremost variety store. Abbott 
recently visited a fruit grower friend of his 
and when he saw Ben Dieska's attractive red 
fruit, which was ready for harvest, his mer- 
chandising sense urged him to feature the fruit 
in the store. Within three days 115 bushels of 
Mr. Dieska's apples were sold over the store's 
counters, and within a week Abbott was forced 
to call on other growers near Cleveland to 
replenish his stock, having sold all of Mr. 
Dieska's fruit. ‘ 

Taking up the cue, the manager of the 
store's restaurant, John Nemic, created an 
“apple sundae delight." 

Two weeks after Abbott's inauguration of 

the “apples by thetidozen” sales campaign, 
managers of variety stores in other cities 
were making plans for promoting apples, with 
one manager in Akron already active in the 
selling campaign. 
MINNESOTA—Annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Fruit Growers Association will be held 
at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Novem- 
ber 16, in conjunction with the three-day 
meeting of the State Horticultural Society, 
November 14-16. 

Principal speaker on the morning program 
will ‘be George Leslie Smith of Rock Island, 
Ill. Mr. Smith owns and operates Smith's 
100-acre Red Apple Fruit Farm, the famous 
"Red Apple inn" and Smith's Apple House 
and Cold Storage. He produces the trade- 
marked beverage "Apple-Hop” cider. He is 
a past president of the Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society and a vice-president of the 
American Pomological Society. 

The session opens with a discussion by J. K. 
Andrews of Faribault, in which he will show 


display of the new Georgia 


STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 11) 








Two peaches make a charming pair and the Georgia Junior 
Chamber of Commerce selected this pair to make the first 


“peach” license plate. 


the remarkably strong and uniform growth 
obtained by budding apple trees on Man- 
churian understocks. The understocks used 
are evidently a strain of Pyrus baccata, the 
original stock being obtained some years a 
from Dr. N. E. Hansen of Brookings, S. 
Stronger and more uniform growth was ob- 
tained from the Manchurian stocks than from 
the best northern grown apple seed. This dis- 
cussion will be followed by one on the con- 
trol of anthracnose disease by Dr. Eric 6, 
Sharvelle of the University of Minnesota and 
Leon F. Gates of Rochester. 

In the afternoon Prof. W. H. Alderman, 
chief of the Division of Horticulture at Uni- 
versity Farm, will speak on new orchard fruits 
for Minnesota. F. A. Schulte, president of the 
Head-of-the-Lakes Fruit Growers Association 
at Duluth, will discuss problems in the grow- 
ing, transportation and refrigeration of ber- 
ries. The annual banquet of the State Horti- 
cultural Society will conclude the day's pro- 
gram.—J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, Mound. 


VERMONT—William H. Darrow, a past presi- 
dent of the Vermont Horticultural Society and . 
well-known throughout New England as a prac- 
tical horticulturist, has been appointed part 
time specialist to work with the apple growers 
in the State. 

The 100 acres of orchard which Darrow 
operates bear mute testimony to his ability as 
a fruit grower. The orchards are in three sep- 
arate tracts on different elevations, which is an 
advantage, according to Darrow, in that hail 
and frost risk is distributed, also the picking 
season of Mcintosh is lengthened from the 
usual seven to 10 days to 15 to 18 days. 
Other leading varieties in the Green Moun- 
tain Orchards, as Darrow's acreages are called, 
include Northern Spy, Delicious, Cortland, 
Wealthy and Rhode Island Greening. A 20,- 
000-bushel cold storage, constructed in 1937, 
makes possible orderly distribution of Green 
Mountain Orchards fruit. 

Darrow has had some interesting experience 
with internal cork or boron deficiency in his 
orchards. Some of his trees in 1936 produced 
“corky" fruit. Borax was applied to the af- 
fected trees in the spring of 1937. The fol- 
lowing year internal cork showed up in other 
parts of the orchard, so borax was applied to 
the remaining portions of the bearing orchard. 
This year the only cork found was in an un- 
treated six-year-old block. 








SILK HOSIERY 
VERWEAR” SILK HOSIERY—FIVE PAIRS—1.00 
(toe fulfashioned pairs, $1.25). DIREX, AF221W. 
Broad, Savannah, ia. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


WILL HAVE MILLIONS YELLOW FREE BLAKEMORE 
Strawberry yg 2 for setting Spring of 1940. Write for 
prices. RB. McUMBER, Greenfield, Tennessee. 

CERTIFIED Pnrencecsn _ DAYBREAK AND. ELEANOR 
Roosevelt strawberry plants. FUSSELL BROTHERS, 














Teacheys, North Carolina. 
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TRADE SCHOOLS—WOMEN 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK AS A TRAINED 

practical nurse. Learn oney at home, spare time. Easy 

tuition payments. High school not required. Earn while 

seorning. Booklet free. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURS- 
pt. F-12, Chica 


ING 
WANTEDSEED 


WANTED—Good seeds of a fruit varieties that wad in 
spring from ee planted the same spring. GEORGE 
E. WHITE, RFD 2, pe Connecticut. - 
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: © CIDER BOTTLE 
© STORAGE WATER SYSTEM 
By HANDY ANDY Cider ia pe ia Seca Gabeiion ty. canes 





One objection that’s been raised 
to basement modernizing for recre- 
ation and lounging rooms is that 
too much moisture is present in the 
cellar. One man, I’m told, got 
around this problem by placing two 
wire baskets in a pan, filling each 
pan with two or three quarts of dry 
calcium chloride. This clever home 
owner soldered a spout to the pan 
so water collected by the chemical 
runs into a galvanized bucket. The 
calcium chloride is renewed as 
needed. In most houses, four 100- 
pound sacks of calcium chloride will 
keep basements dry for a year. 











CIDER BOTTLE ° 


It’s no more than logical that carefully 
pressed, filtered cider should go into an at- 
tractive bottle. That’s apparently why 
H. L. Mantle of the Mantle & Mantle Or- 
chards in northern Ohio is putting his cider 
in a brand new container this year. Of 
course, he’s still using the conventional 
gallon jug for most of the big cider mill’s 
output, but a good bit of attention is now 
centered on one-quart refrigerator bottles. 

Mr. Mantle has trained his cider bot- 
tlers to use the regular cider jug-filler for 
the refrigerator bottles. With this device 
the filling is done fast enough by one man 
to keep two workers busy capping the bot- 
tles and two more attaching labels. 


Filled and labeled bottles are packed 12_ 








to a shipping case of corrugated paper. 
Bottles are kept from breaking in the paper 
shipping containers by separators of the 
same type of corrugated paper. The ship- 
ping cases in which the bottles are delivered 
from the factory are used for the cider- 
filled refrigerator bottles, so cost of another 
package for shipping is eliminated. 

This handy cider package sells for 15 
cents retail and the fact that the bottle can 
e used over and over again by the house- 
wife is a big sales attraction.. Also, says 
Mr. Mantle, when the family is favorably 
impressed with the cider, there are likely 
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benzoate of soda which permits marketing 
in distant cities. 


STORAGE WATER SYSTEM ° 


A water system developing 100 pounds 
pressure was recently installed in the new 
cold storage of the midwestern Quick Fruit 
Farm by the F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. Water 
from this system is used for two humidi- 
fiers, one in each of two rooms in this 
10,000-bushel storage, and for the shower 
condenser, a part of the modern refrigera- 
tion equipment setup. Humidifiers are lo- 
cated at the end of the rooms, suspended 
from the ceiling in front of the air outlets 
from the ducts. A tiny stream of water is 
forced out of a pipe end at the high pres- 
sure and travels about a foot before being 
broken up into an extremely fine mist by 
striking a small, round, polished baffle plate. 
Cold air from the ducts set in motion by 





blowers carries the vapor to stored fruit. 
Humidifiers and water system are auto- 
matic. Shoulder-high regulators on the 
walls of the storage rooms are set for de- 
sired relative humidity. , 





When a brief notice on the booklet, Cotp 
STorAGE MANUAL, appeared here several 
months ago so many letters came in asking 
me to refer the writers to the source of the 
manual that I asked the Pacific Lumber Co. 
to let me know whenever they issued similar 
literature. The firm has just sent me a new- 
ly revised edition of the manual which con- 
tains diagrams and charts explaining all 
types of insulation installations and helpful 
construction hints for cold storages. An- 
other feature of the 16-page booklet is a 
listing of comparative insulating values of 
38 materials. 





A new publication of the U.S.D.A. is 
Leaflet No. 158, entitled “Quince Grow- 
ing.” The leaflet, covering all phases of 
quince production, was written by veteran 
Horticulturist H. P. Gould. It contains four 
pages. 
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“STALLING ALL CARS! 
DON'T USE ANTI-FREEZE 
‘TILL YOU CLEAN OUT 


wre" SANI-FLUSH!" 





OLD MAN WINTER has two strikes on you, 
if you put anti-freeze in a dirty radiator. 
Rust and scale choke the cooling system. 
Your motor overheats. You waste anti- 
freeze. You waste power. And you risk 
costly engine repairs. 

Just pour 10c worth of SANI-FLUSH in 
the radiator. (25c for the largest trucks 
and tractors.) Follow directions printed 
on the can. Run the motor. Drain. Flush, 
Refill with water and anti-freeze. Then 
you’re all set for the winter. The delicate 
veins that circulate water are free and 
open. Motors run efficiently. If you pre- 
fer, have y@ur garage or service station 
do the job for you. Insist on SANI-FLUSH. 
It can’t injure motor or fittings. You'll 
find SANI-FLusH in most bathrooms for 
cleaning toilets. Sold by grocery, drug, 
hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores. 25c 
and 10c sizes. The Hygienic Products Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flushg? 


KEEPS RADIATORS CLEAN - 








Oye 


$ae85 Wemake FALSE TEETH that fit 

§ to. | ®y MAIL from your mouth-impression! 
$35 

60carS. 
TRIA 





























Money-Back Guarantee ot Satisfaction 

Thousands of satisfied customers. Write 

for FREE movth-forms, directions, etc. 

ORA LAB., Dept. E-5, GARY, inp. 
ine Water Insoluble 
COPPER FUNGICIDES 
for Fungus Control of 
Fruits and Vegetables 

Tennessee Corporation's extensive re- 


search has develo an improved series 
pad copper fungicides with these advan- 
ges: 












@ Varying strengths (26% to 53% cop- 
per} for specific treatment of various 
ungus diseases. 

@ Incorporation of new materials for 
greater safety and more effective 
control. 

@ Greater covering wer and adher- 
ence, with lighter visible spray residue 
and less injury to pliant. 

@ Carefully controlled toxicity and main- 

tenance of colloidal state of material. 





Consult 
or write 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Ga. 


er See a 





Box 2205 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ A "ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 











TWO GROWERS REPORT 
ON IRON FOR BLIGHT 


ITH so much trial and error research 
being carried on by fruit growers 
everywhere, it seems possible that two of 
them in widely separated localities might 
have the same experiences. Nevertheless, 
your “Round Table” editor was surprised 


by the following letters which were re- 


ceived within 10 days of each other. 

M. T. Lyons of California writes: 

“Two of my Bartlett pear trees are 21 
years old and one is 19 years old. The 
older trees didn’t seem to be troubled with 
blight except for one season when they 
were so badly blighted that I cut the tops 
out of them. They grew out again. Many 
people would have been discouraged with 
the trees, but I let them grow and put 
some old iron around the roots, the kind 
that flakes off. They never blighted to 
amount to anything afterwards. The 
youngest tree had only a slight amount of 
blight, but it had never borne good crops. 
Iron was placed in the soil under this tree, 
too. This year all the trees had full bloom 
and good yields of fruit.” 

By way of a stal card, Arkansas 
orchardist W. A. Smith reports: 

“I am sending a simple remedy for 
blight on apple and pear trees that has 
proved successful for me. I take pieces 
of rusty iron (usually plentiful around the 
farm) and drive them into the ground 
around the trees.” 

Is this a clue to some hitherto unknown 
control for blight? Or is it an indication 
of the scarcity of iron in the soils where 
these orchards are located, and, when iron 
is made available, the trees are better able 
to overcome blight infections naturally? 
Perhaps some other readers have had 
similar experiences. If so, let us know 
about them. — 

It’s fairly certain that the matter is one 
of a chemical being supplied, for we've 
received several letters telling about the 
use of wood ashes on tree soils for blight. 
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This is a page where growers get 
together es an exchange of expe- 
riences and ideas. Both the begin- 
ner and veteran will find here many 
valuable suggestions for better and 
more. profitable fruit growing. In 
return for helps you receive from 
this page, pass on your new ideas, 
methods or procedures. Just jot 
them down and. mail to ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR, AMERICAN. 
FRUIT GROWER. One dollar will 
be paid for each item published. 








SOIL AND COB MULCH 
HELD BY RAILROAD TIES 


WHILE rolling land is recommended 
for orchard sites because of soil and 
air drainage, there’s often likely to be the 
problem of holding soil around the trees. 
Such a situation faced W. M. Spaulding, 


a West Virginia grower. These excerpts 


from his letter tell what he did to over- 
come the problem. 

“In 1934 I set the roughest hill sections 
of my farm with Starking, Golden Deli- 
cious and Grimes Golden apples and Gold 
Sweet, Montlate and Montearly cherries. 
Two years later I took old creosote ties 
that had been dumped by the railroad 
company and built pens about six feet 
square around the trees. The ties were 
notched and pinned together with creosote 
pegs. The low sides of the pens came to 
a height which was about four inches up 
on the trunks of the trees and the high 
sides were placed in ditches to make the 
whole thing level. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


In many a hill orchard like the one shown at 
left there's trouble from soil washing. Or, #f 
sod or some other permanent cover is able 
to hold the soil, it's sometimes hard to keep 
mulches around the trees. When such a prob. 
lem confronted W. M. Spaulding in a young 
orchard he devised a way to. overcome if, 
which he tells about on this page. 


“After cleaning out as much loose dirt 
as was possible without damaging the 
trees, the pens were partly filled with 
corncobs that had soaked overwinter in 
old oil drums filled with a mixture of 
water and strychnine. Rotted manure, 
mixed with the best topsoil I could find, 
was placed on top of the cobs. 

“The cob mulch will hold water until 
entirely rotted and should keep the trees 
supplied with moisture during the driest 
summer seasons. The poison they contain 
should kill all root-infesting insects. 

“My trees are coming along with rapid. 
growth and are three and four inches 
across at the ground.” 


FLAT-BOTTOM BASKETS 
USED TO FILL BAGS 


” At our busy roadside stand,” says 

Charles W. Mann, Jr., Massachu- 
setts grower, “we use strong paper bushel 
and half-bushel bags as containers for the 
lower grades of apples. To save time and 
still allow the buyer to see the apples as 
they leave the display box, we use a peach 
basket from which the bottom has been 
removed as a funnel. We keep a few of 
the baskets handy around the apple dis- 
play so that as soon as the fruit is selected 
it goes into the bag right before the custo-_ 
mer’s eyes.” 

This is first mention of bottomless bas- 
ket bag filler here. If other readers use 
original devices, please let us hear about 
them. 


RACKS KEEP STORED 
FRUIT OFF FLOOR 


ELL-KNOWN to many growers in 

southwestern Michigan is William 
Wright, manager of the 200,000-bushel 
House of David cold storage at Benton 
Harbor. Mr. Wright has worked out a 
way to keep fruit containers off the stor- 
age floors that will be appreciated by 
every grower who operates a fruit farm 
storage. He remarks: 

“Instead of having piles of slats lying 
around and using-up a lot of time arrang- 
ing the pieces separately when large quan- 
tities of fruit are moving into our storage, 
we decided to nail the pieces together into 
racks. The racks are about six feet 
square and slats are nailed about a foot 
apart each. way. 

“Besides being easy to stack against a 
wall in a small space when not in use, 
the racks are light and-one man can pre- 
pare a room for incoming fruit in a few 


minutes. They are particularly useful in a 
our high-humidity rooms where more ~ 
moisture is bound to collect on the floors.” ~ 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 





MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 








(Continued from page 4) 

Jan. 3-5—American Pomological | Society 
annual convention, in joint session with 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass.—H. L. Lantz, 
Sec’y, APS, Ames, Iowa; W. R. Cole, 
Sec’y, Massachusetts Fruit. Growers 
Assn., Amherst, Mass. : 

Jan. 4-5—Maryland State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Hagerstown.— 
A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park. 

Jan. 9-11—Indiana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Lafayette—R. L. 
Winklepleck, Sec’y, Lafayette. — 

an. 9-12—New York State Horticultural 
Society 85th annual meeting, Rochester. 
—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. 

Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania State Horticul- 
tural Association annual meeting, Har- 
risburg, in connection with Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Show.—J. U. Ruef, Sec’y, 
State College. 

Jan. 17-18—Maine State Pomological So- 
ciety winter meeting, Lewiston—E. L. 
White, Sec’y, Bowdoinham. 

Jan. 24-26—New York State Horticultural 
Society eastern meeting, Kingston.— 
Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 2—Ohio State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting in connection 
with Farmers’ week, Ohio State Univer- 
city, Columbus.——F. H. Beach, Sec’y, 
Columbus. 

Feb. 7-8—West Virginia Horticultural 
Society 47th annual meeting, Martins- 
burg.—Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, Mar- 
tinsburg. 





DROUGHT 
(Continued from page 15) 

ing is comparatively deep, but in a soil 
where aeration is naturally shallow, it is of 
rather serious consequence, In such or- 
chards, irrigation is almost essential and 
good water penetration is obviously desir- 
able. This fact emphasizes the importance 
of limiting the use of heavy equipment in 
the orchard and is, obviously, an argument 
in favor of stationary spray equipment. 
Furthermore, it calls for the adoption of 
a system of soil management which main- 
tains a structure of the soil favoring high 
water permeability, better aeration and 
more extended root growth. 

The drought has given some indication, 
then, of those portions of existing orchards 
where mulching should be carried out. It 
has brought out the advantages as well as 
the limitations of mulching. Where trees 
have been mulched, less severe effects have 
been observed, yet, obviously, mulching 
does not add water to the soil and where 
rooting is very shallow simply delays the 
beginning of water stress. This delay is 
very desirable and may be the means of 
carrying trees through a drought if not too 
prolonged and the trees not too shallow 
rooted. The drought has indicated in some 
orchards the exact location of the trees 
which particularly need mulching, if only 
a portion of the orchard may be mulched 
due either to the expense involved or the 
scarcity of mulching material. 

The drought has also definitely indicated 
those sites where trees should be removed 
and none replanted. It has been of aid in 
indicating those sites where apple growing 
can only be continued with excessive costs 
and where it can hardly be considered a 
stable proposition. It is true that nearness 
to a particular market, or importance of 
near-by retail trade may counterbalance loss 
of trees, uncertain yields and other hazards, 
but over a period of years those growers 
will profit who have taken advantage of the 
last bit of their own experience and the 
knowledge gained by observation and ex- 
periment. 
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the crops you raise? 


Ms that question looks easy. 


Most farmers haul their crops 
to town—sell them and get the money. 


But the fellow you deal with in town 
is a long way from being the final 
buyer. 


Grain has to go to mill—cotton has to 
be made into cloth—livestock has to 
go through the packing house—before 
they’re ready for the final user. 


And did you know that the biggest 
single milling center is hundreds of 
miles from the wheat belt—in Buf- 
falo, N. Y.? Did you know that a 
dozen cities mill two-thirds of all the 
gtain milled in the United States? 


Did you know that the biggest single 
cotton spinning center is in New 
England, in Bristol County, Mass. ? 


You probably knew that Chicago was 
the biggest packing center — but did 
you know that New York comes sec- 
ond—and that more than half of all 
meat is packed in ten large city areas? 


Did you know that most fresh fruits 
and vegetables from the Pacific Coast, 
the Southwest and the Southeast must 
travel 1,000 to 3,000 miles to find 
their consumers? 


When you look at such figures as these 
you can see that the farm-to-market 
road is a long, long trail that doesn’t 


end at the local railroad town. 


But this is not the end of the story. 
After grain or cotton or meat or 
dozens of other farm products are 
processed—their final market is the 
whole United States. 


And most of these products travel to 
market—their real market—by rail. 


That’s why you, as a farmer, have an 
interest in this rail part of your farm- 
to-market road—in seeing that it gets 
equal treatment with other forms of 
transportation and a fair chance to do 
for you the work which it alone can do. 
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Most Important Feature of Them All 
is the one that SAVES YOU MONEY 
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@ cylinders are in- 

dividually removable 

and replaceable, mak- 


ing the engine as good 
as new. 





All-steel cab, one-piece top, 
sides, back, and cowl, welded in- 
to complete cabframe. Weath- 
er-tight, safe, comfortable: 
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Hardened exhaust-valve seat 
inserts retard valve seat burn- 
ing, and the valves seldom 
need grinding. 
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TWO-SPEED AXLES 


Extra pulling power in 
tough spots...unusually 
slow speed in rough 
fields...and high speed 
where the going is 
ood—that’s the per- 
ormance you get with 
a 2-speed rear axle in 
an International Truck. 
This valuable feature 
is available in models 












Main and connecting-rod most popular for farm 
bearings can be quickly and hauling. Ask the deal- 
easily replaced in all interna- er or branch for a dem- 
tional Trucks. onstration, 
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Go over International de- 
sign and construction, inch by 
inch and part by part. Then 
you'll understand why we call 
Internationals all-truck trucks. — 

You’ find feature after fea- « 
ture that have given Interna- 
tionals their world-wide reputa- 
tion. But the feature of them all 
is the one that Internationals 
will put into your cost records— 
the lowest-cost hauling you have 
ever known. 

And it’s this unequaled per- 
formance-per-dollar that sells 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPARY 
(incorporated ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


more heavy-duty Internationals 


than any other three makes com- 


bined. 

#No matter what your hauling 
needs may be, there’s an Interna- 
tional size to fit your require- 
ments exactly. And whether you 





















need a sturdy half-ton pickup, a 4 ii 


powerful six-wheeler, or any 
size in between, you can always | 
count on International stability, ~ 
service, long life and economy. 7 

Any International Dealer or 
Branch will be glad to demon= 
strate an International ‘at your) 


os 


convenience. » 


Chicago, Hiinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS: 
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